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Tue abstract of the Massachusetts school returns for the 
school year 1843-4, is now complete, and ready for distribution. 
One copy to each town or city clerk, and two copies to each 
Board of superintending school committee men, will be distri- 
buted as heretofore. ‘They may be had at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, on the personal application, or the written order, 
of either of the above-named municipal officers. 

The document contains 336 pages. In addition to the statis- 
tics of the schools, it consists of a compilation from the reports 
of the school committees, both for the school year 1842-3 and 
1843-4; the selections themselves, therefore, are more select 
than ever before; and as the reports improve in character from 
year to year, and as the choicest portions of them only are 
culled for publication, it is obvious that the volume will increase 
in value from a two-fold cause. This inference will be fully 
confirmed by a perusal of the present abstract. After some 
Opportunity to judge of the value of documents of this class, 
issued under the auspices or by the authority of most of the 
nations of Christendom, we do not hesitate to say, that we 
never have seen one equal to the present, either in the excel- 
lence of the matter which it contains, or the attractiveness of the 
form in which that matter is presented. 

We earnestly commend the perusal of the present abstract to 
all the friends of education,—especially to all fathers and 
mothers, teachers and school committee men. 









































EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ROME. 






An American who has not visited Italy can hardly conceive 
the nature of the obstacles which are purposely thrown in the 
way of the education of the people. Nay; even the travellers 
who visit this country seem rarely to inquire into the condition 
of the common people, or to penetrate deeper into society than 
can be done by an acquaintance with the consul, the banker, 
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the landlord, and the cicerone. My visits to the schools always 
seem to excite great surprise. When it is known I am a {oy. 
eigner, the surprise increases; and when the master ascertains 
that Iam an American, it amounts to amazement, which is some- 
times expressed by the hesitating question of how it happened 
that I am not black! Hence you will hear from foreigners swee 
ing denunciations of this people as unfit for liberty, as cowardly, 
treacherous, wilfully ignorant and degraded. As if human 
nature ever, by choice, remained undeveloped or depraved! As 
if a rising generation, under a wise and paternal government, 
could grow up without making progress, and outstripping its 
predecessors in knowledge and goodness! No! for all the igno- 
rance, the suffering, and the national vices of the Romans, the 
Roman government and the Roman institutions are responsible 
in the sight of God. 

The entire control of public instruction is in the hands of the 
government, although it pays but a very paltry sum for its sup- 
port. ‘To have an idea of how perfect is the surveillance of the 
people, you should remember that the whole city is divided into 
parishes, and each parish subdivided into sections, and assigned 
to priests, who are to make themselves acquainted with the 
doings, sayings, and thinkings of every man, woman and child, 
in their parish or section. ‘The whole is under the government 
of the Vicar General, or religious governor of the city. Every 
person is to go to confession at least once a year; if he fails to do 
so he receives an admonition from his: priest; if this does not 
succeed in bringing him to his marrow bones, he is summoned 
before a higher authority, and the whole power of pomp, and 
office, and ceremonial, aided by appeal to his early superstitions 
and nursery terrors, is brought to bear upon him, and seldom in 
vain. A more summary and outrageous interference with his 
religious freedom is sometimes resorted to; a file of soldiers 
conducts him to the prison of the Sancto Officio or Holy Office, 
or, in plain English, the Inquisition ; for it is the old Inquisition. 
and administered as of old, except that no physical torture is 
used, and that none but Catholics are amenable to it. In this 
prison, without any civil process, without being confronted with 
any accuser, without any chance of open trial, or of having a 
legal defender, he is kept until he promises to do better, to go 
to confession, and to be a Catholic. How often this latter pro- 
cess is resorted to, I cannot say, but I have knowledge of more 
than one case. : : 

When a person is incorrigible he is doomed to excommunica- 
tion, of which notice is given to the public, by putting up his 
name on the church doors, that they may avoid him like a mad 
dog. Now, though there are thousands who would not care a fig 
for this, (as far as it could affect their spiritual welfare,) who 
submit to the confessional with ill-concealed disgust, and who 
are obliged by the iron hand of power to play the hypocrite, 
yet there are very few who dare to brave excommunication. 

You will see at once the hold which this machinery of the 
confessional gives to the priest over the instruction of children 
in schools taught by laymen. The master himself might not 
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perhaps confess to his priest that he had been teaching his boys 
to exercise their own reason in adopting their faith, but the boys 
would tell their mothers, and they would tell the priest, should 
he ask them, which he would probably find unnecessary, for 
they would tell of their own accord. In a word, the whole 
of the public instruction here is under the entire control of 
priests interested in the preservation of the actual state of 
things, and opposed to any improvement, or any inquiry which 
may endanger it. 

All the schools are kept three hours in the forenoon, and 
between two and three in the afternoon; but a considerable 
portion is occupied in the mummeries of their devotion,—nearly 
one hour and a half during each day, besides the whole of 
Saturday afternoon. Still more to diminish the time devoted to 
instruction, there are the numerous feast and fast days, which, 
with the recesses, amount to more than half the year; for, 
taking the fifty-two Sundays, the thirty-one days’ vacation in 
October, the week of Christmas, and the ten days of Carnival, 
and fifty-two Thursdays on which there is no school, you have 
a total of 183 days in the year in which the poor children do 
not have even the scanty portion of instruction which the igno- 
rant and hampered teacher could give them. From the Calen- 
dar of the Roman College now before me, it appears there are 
but 133 days in the year in which instruction is there given; 
and this college is surely the best school of Rome. 

It is clear that a desire for display is the principal object of 
the Roman government, in what little it does for the public 
instruction. I say this deliberately, and am not alone in the 
opinion. A foreign diplomatic functionary here, who knows 
every man of consequence in the government, and who is much 
interested in popular instruction, told me that if I should ever 
publish a true account of the administration of public charita- 
ble institutions, or of the policy of the government, with regard 
to public instruction, I should never be allowed to visit the 
country again. 

“Let Bap ENOUGH alone,” seems the watchword of the powers 
that be; and with regard to popular instruction they desire only 
to preserve the status in quo. Some accuse them of wishing to 
bring back the darkness that brooded here of old; but I think 
they are satisfied with the fog that just allows one to grope his 
way along. It is wonderful to see how completely they shut 
out the light that is blazing all around them in Europe; for, 
notwithstanding there is no periodical press, notwithstanding 
the threefold censorship of the press, and the cordon infernale 
Which surrounds the country, and keeps out newspapers, books, 
and even living men who would fal& liberality, one would sup- 
pose that occasional sparks would fall upon the combustible 
materials within the crazy old structure, and set it in a blaze. 
But not at all; there is a quiet here equal to that of Balbec and 

almyra. 

As for newspapers, not only do the officers of government 
effectually prevent the circulation of a single continental jour- 
nal that has any pretensions to the name of one, but they care- 
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fully examine every one that comes through the post-office 
from abroad; and if it contains any liberal articles, or any 
news cheering to the friends of humanity, they stop the num- 
ber. This is the case even with journals taken by the foreigners 
resident here. English journals too, which, probably, would be 
read only by the English, are stopped as well as the French 
and German. Greece, the old vassal of Rome, is up again; and 
Athens has a dozen newspapers, but not one of them is allowed 
to come through the post-office; the only news I can get from 
them is round about through France. By the by, did you 
learn how the Greeks resorted to the ler ¢alionis in their enact- 
ments concerning the liberty of worship to be granted to Cath- 
olics? ‘Be it enacted &c.—that Catholics shall enjoy all the 
religious liberties, privileges, immunities, &c., that are granted to 
members of the Greek Church in the Roman States, &c.” At 
present this amounts to entire prohibition of their worship. The 
enormous Index of forbidden books is getting every day larger; in 
fact, it is becoming so perfectiy unmanageable that it will proba- 
bly be thrown aside altogether, and the more convenient method 
adopted of publishing a list of books which people may read, 
as this will be a very small and convenient volume. 

Literature in the Roman States is literally dead; copyright 
amounts to nothing, and there is no market for any books of 
value. Even the mechanical business of printing is done most 
wretchedly; and you see, in the government offices even, the 
old fashioned screw presses, pulled by a great strong man, inked 
by a big boy, and fed by another, all three of whom do not do 
more than one active journeyman Yankee printer. 

The surveillance of the police over literature is so active, and 
so effectual in suppressing the least individuality of sentiment. 
that if an actor upon the stage ventures to introduce a joke of 
his own, or to vary from the text in the slightest degree, he is 
called to account at once, and told to confine himself to his copy. 
In short, the government seems to succeed completely in prevent- 
ing any progress, though I hope it is only in appearance; for the 
few men of intelligence say that notwithstanding there is appar- 
ent indifference on the part of the people, they would neverthe- 
less rise against their tyrants in a month, were it ascertained 
that the other powers would not interfere. Certain it is that no 
class except the priests has any attachment to the government. 
The nobles are entirely without any power under the present 
government; a marquis, a duke, or a prince, having not the 
slightest political influence, or any apparent advantage except 
precedence on certain ceremonials, and the pas in fashionable 
life. 'The middling classes have not the slightest political rep- 
resentation or power, but they pay heavy taxes without getting 
any benefit. The poorer and working classes know that not only 
can they not grow any richer as they grow older, but feel that 
it is very hard to get enough to live upon. 3 

However, my intention is not to discourse to you upon politi- 
cal matters, but to give you such information as may interest 
you respecting the instruction of the people, and the condition 
of the schools. I shall speak first of the city of Rome itself; 
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and as it may be said there is an immense deal of theology and 
a multitude of churches with very little religion, so it may be 
said there is a great deal of teaching, and a multitude of school- 
houses, with very little instruction. Schoolhouses, did I 
say? I have not seen a thing in Rome that would deserve the 
name, though I have sought very diligently, and visited scores 
of schools. I verily believe there is not a single one in the city 
built for that purpose, or I may say, at all well adapted for the 
accommodation of scholars. There are colleges and higher 
seminaries,—oh yes! the richand the noble take very good 
care that there shall be provision for their precious offspring ;— 
but the children of the poor can do very well in the ground 
floor of damp houses, side by side with the stables, or in upper 
rooms or crazy garrets; and there you find many of the Scuolae 
Regionarte, or district schools, if I may so translate a word 
which implies merely local division. These Regionary schools 
of Rome are intended for the instruction of the children of the 
poor of Rome, and are, according to the best authority which I 
can find, 242 in number, and receive 4,922 children. These 
schools are of three kinds; the first, intended to receive children 
of both sexes under five years of age, are 179 in number, and 
have 3,726 children. ‘They retain the girls, however, after five 
years of age. They are somewhat like the old dame schools 
of England, and are under the protection and surveillance of 
the government only so far as is necessary to see that no liberal 
or heretical doctrines are instilled into the tender minds of the 
young Romans. 

They are kept by widows,—by broken down women,—by 
any one who cannot get a living in any other way. They 
receive a patent, or commission from the government, for which 
they pay a very small sum, and whieh is renewed every year. 

According to the law, they ought to be examined, and to pass 
a severe ordeal as to moral and intellectual qualifications ; but 
all that really is required of them is the certificate of their 
parish priest that they are good and pious Catholics. As for 
any examinations of their scholars, they seem to be more scarce 
than ever were those of our worst New England schools; in- 
deed, as far as I could see, they had nothing to be examined in. 

I will not trust myself at once to give my impressions of 
these schools,—for nothing in your experience will have pre- 
pared you for the disorder, dirt, idleness, and ignorance, which 
therein reign; butI will first give you an extract from the stand- 
ard work on Roman Institutions, published in 1842, by Mon- 
Signore Morichini ; a work which abounds from beginning to end, 
with fulsome panegyric of everything connected with the gov- 
ernment. But the primary schools were too bad even for Mori- 
chini to praise by the wholesale; so that after lauding the prin- 
ciple of their establishment, and the Cardinal who ought to pre- 
Side over their administration, he says: ‘‘ Nevertheless, it must 
be confessed that the aspect of some of these schools is rather 
comfortless. Sometimes there are found in a single room on the 
geome floor, with but little light and little air, a great many 
“rly and disorderly children; some are crying, some are com- 
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plaining, some are screaming; one is swinging himself on a 
nail in the wall, one is lying on the floor in the dirt; others are 
sleeping, others are eating, and I do not know what all! Ip 
the repetition of their prayers there is a whining cant that cer- 
tainly cannot form a pleasant association in their tender minds 
with so sacred a subject as communing with God. In these 
close quarters, often unhealthy too, the poor children ‘are 
obliged to remain many hours without that exercise that js 
desirable and necessary even at their age. But not all the 
schools are of this sort; there were less bad; but I should not 
venture, nevertheless, to propose any of them for models, and I 
confess the need we have for better establishments of this 
kind.’’* , 

I think that this is the only instance in which the above 
author ventures to speak in anything like fitting terms of the 
establishments of which his work treats, though he might have 
said as much, and more, of prisons, hospitals, &c.; but, be that 
as it may, I can vouch for the fidelity of his description of the 
primary schools. 

The schoolmistresses, whom I saw, seemed very coarse, igno- 
rant persons; the children were in every case disorderly, and 
there seemed no system at all except in the repetition of 
prayers. ‘They pretend to teach reading in all cases; and in 
some they succeed in making the children conceive the differ- 
ence between A and B,—but sometimes they fail to do even 
this. ‘This matters little, perhaps, to the parents, whose object 
often is merely to get them out of the way at home. They pay 
as much as the mistress can make them, which is seldom more 
than two pauls, or about twenty cents per month, and generally 
less. ‘The average number of scholars to a school being but a 
fraction over twenty, you may well conceive what grade of 
talents can be commanded by an income of eight dollars a 
month, out of which the rent is to be paid. Indeed, some of 
the schools had not more than twelve scholars ; of course, the 
good woman received less than five dollars per month; how- 
ever, she must have some place to live in, and her only room 
served also for schoolroom. 

So much for the 179 schools. Then there are 49, a grade 
higher, which receive girls over five years of age, though, as! 
observed before, in defiance of the law, girls sometimes remain 
in the first class of schools long after they are five years old: 
but not boys. In this matter, there is the greatest vigilance on 
the part of the parish priest, who would not be so much shocked 
at discovering that the schoolmistress could not read, as that 
she kept a boy,—even were it her own son,—in the sch 
with girls, after he had passed his fifth birth-day. ‘There 1s 
degree of purism about this that is quite worthy those who 
hang up the images or pictures of naked saints and saintesses 
about the schoolroom, and at the corners of the streets. 

In the school of the second order, there are girls over five 
years of age, to the number in the whole of eight hundred and 


* Deg!’ Instituti di Pubblica Carita, ed Istruzione Primaria, e delle Prigioni in 
Roma da D. Carto Moricuin1, Pretato Romano. Roma, 1842. Vol.1., Pp. o% 
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seventy-six, and they are professedly taught to read, to write, 
and to sew. Most of them succeed in drawling out, in a sing- 
song tone, one word after another of the Christian Doctrine, the 
standard school book, of which I shall give you some speci- 
mens hereafter. ‘They come up, one at a time, to the chair of 
the mistress, kneel down on a stool at her feet, and, after cross- 
ing themselves, make a desperate dart at the syllables, joining 
those that will join easily without any regard to their belonging to 
the same word or not ;—pausing as much in the middle of words 
as between them, and manifesting a sovereign contempt for 
commas and periods, which they treat with great impartiality,— 
that is, neglect all alike. 

A few, and only a few, learn to write; but then they are all 
taught to sew, and to knit, and some are taught embroidery. 

The first class of regionary or district female schools are four- 
teen in number, and contain three hundred and twenty scholars. 
There is professedly taught in these schools, the elementary 
branches, grammar of the Italian and French languages, geogra- 
phy, history, and the finer kinds of needlework. ‘The scholars 
pay in proportion to the means of the parents, and the schools 
have considerable reputation ; but from the specimens I have 
seen, they would have reputation only in Rome. ‘The girls 
cannot read with any ease or correctness ; they write tolerably, 
and learn their own language pretty well, but as for French, 
geography, and history, they hardly know enough to know the 
difference between the subjects. 

In none of the schools of the above kind, which I have seen, 
(and I have visited over twenty, ) was there a map, a globe, ora 
blackboard to be seen. ‘The attendance is very regular, owing 
to the fact of the parents paying for the schooling; and the 
discipline is mild. Emulation is the great incentive, the spring, 
indeed, which moves the machinery in most of the Roman 
schools; and, save in the lower ones, corporal punishment is 
very rarely resorted to. I have not found a single advocate for 
it, although all the masters say they have the power of resort- 
ing to it, in case of extreme necessity. They have this power 
indeed, always, but, to ‘their credit be it spoken, they seldom 
use it. TL always ask the question, both of schoolmasters and 
keepers of houses of correction for the young, do you flog? 
And the answer is, invariably, no!—and generally in a tone 
indicating surprise at the question. 

Another, and perhaps a more important class of schools are 
those which go under the name of Sectional schools; and 
which are intended for boys over five years of age. They are 
ity in number, and have about sixteen hundred scholars, 
zenerally from the indigent, but not the poorest class of society. 
(hese schools are under the control of the government, which, 
however, goes to no expense for their maintenance, and exer- 
“lses only such control as will prevent any political or religious 
re being taught, and also obviate the possibility of any of 
le Masters coming upon public charge in their sickness or old 
‘se. The first purpose is effected by means of the annual 
“‘eense and the espionage of the priest, and by occasional 
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inquiries by a deputy of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome. The 
second is secured by making the masters pay three pauls, or 
thirty cents, a month, which goes to form a fund for pensioning 
them off, in old age or in long sickness. There are also two or 
three supernumerary schoolmasters, paid by the government, 
whose business it is to take charge of the school of any master 
who may be ill a few days. The retiring pension is about six 
dollars a month and cannot be enjoyed unless after a service of 
at least ten years. I have not heard a master speak of this 
arrangement with any satisfaction, and most of them seemed 
to look upon it with contempt. | 

Each master finds his own schoolroom, and collects as 
many scholars as he can; he keeps the school on his own 
account, and makes the parents pay according to their means, 
or rather according to their dispositions. ‘The best school of 
the kind which I have seen had about sixty scholars, and the 
charge was invariably twelve pauls, or one dollar and twenty 
cents a month. Very few masters, however, have a reputation 
which will enable them to command a high price. In some 
schools I found less than a dozen boys about a forlorn looking 
master, who seemed as though he were in need of the common 
comforts of life. Most of the masters are foreigners, as they are 
called, that is, Italians from other parts of the peninsula, gene- 
rally the north, because the profession of schoolmaster is con- 
sidered too low by the Romans for persons of their noble and 
elevated position ! 

‘There may be good teachers among this class of masters but 
I have not found them; on the contrary, I have conversed with 
many without meeting one who seemed to have the slightest 
conception of the true dignity of his calling, or any acquain- 
tance with the modern improvements in the art of conducting 
schools. 

They all pretend to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
some of them add geography, history, and the Italian and 
French languages. I may safely say, however, that writing 
and the rudiments of the Latin language are the only branches 
that are thoroughly taught. 

As for reading, the masters themselves do not know how to 
read well, and I doubt if many of them ever heard a good 
reader. ‘Their aim seems to be to teach the scholar to emit the 
longest possible series of sounds with the least possible varia- 
tion of tone, marking the words not by inflections of the voice 
but by a regular hiatus. They pay but little attention to the 
meaning of the words, and are content if the boy can give the 
proper sound to each group of letters. 

They teach their scholars to write by dint of hard labor and 
continuous copying: and though their books, pens, ink, a0 
desks are of the rudest kinds, and although they have no 200 
method of instruction, nevertheless, so long continued is their 
perseverance, and such is the talent of the race for copy™g 
forms and outlines, that their success is great. You wl 1 find 
better chirographists in the Roman schools than in those ° 
Massachusetts. 
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The rudiments of the Latin language are taught very 
thoroughly, as many of the boys are prepared in these schools 
for entering the Roman College. History is taught to a very 
limited extent, and geography on a still smaller scale. The 
sight of a globe would astonish the scholars, who very seldom 
see even a map. Natural philosophy is.unheard of in the 
schools which | visited; and geology and astronomy would 
sound like cabalistic watchwords. 

These schools are for the children of the better class of trades- 
people; and those who do not go to the Roman College seldom 
receive any more instruction than they get in them; hence, 
you may judge what sort of men they make, and how little 
taste they acquire for reading or self-improvement of any 
kind. 

There are not, as with us, the supplementary and all im- 
portant practical schools which ripen elementary instruction 
into useful knowledge and train the boy up to the useful and 
active man ; there are not the municipal offices, the jury boxes, 
the town meetings, the training fields, the caucuses. Alas! our 
brethren of Rome have none of those high privileges and manly 
duties; and without them, even were their schools better than 
ours,—were they the best that the world ever knew,—the 
people themselves would be only wise pedants; they would not 
be MEN. 


But I am making this letter too long ,—Adieu. 
S. G. H. 





“Tre mind is the man.”—It assimilates him to the angel 
and toGod. ’*Tis this alone, of all that pertains to him in a 
world of living death, that will survive the conflict with 
nature’s last enemy, and shine forth in the cloudless lustre of 
the world of light and love. Riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away. ‘The wreath of honor fades on the brow, and 
falls a worthless sprig of laurel at the feet. Even friendship 
fails, and the tenderest love yields to indifference, or rancorous 
hate. Friends themselves droop and die, leaving us to weep 
alone amid the fading recollections of our earliest and most 
enduring loves, till our bodies decay and perish, and the spirit, 
forced from its tenement, flies hence to worlds unseen. But the 
MIND,—it never dies,—and the wide circle of heaven’s choicest 
blessings, whence it draws its aliment and bliss, instead of con- 
racting as ages roll on, continually enlarges, while God and 
eternity endure.—Braintree School Committee's Report. 





Curran, the wy poms and brilliant Irish orator, said, “ The 


only inheritance I could boast of from my poor father, was the 
very scanty one of an unattractive face and person, like his 
own; and if the world has ever attributed to me something 
more valuable than face or person, or than earthly wealth, it 
Was because ANOTHER AND A DEARER PARENT GAVE ME A FORTUNE 
FROM THE TREASURE OF HER MIND.” 
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DRAWING. 
LESSON SEVENTH. 


For this lesson place before you the four blocks, H, D, F 
and N. Place them before you exactly upon a line, with the 
sides turned toward you, and as far apart as they are in the 
plate. Now place yourself so far to the right, that when you 
hold up the thread perpendicularly before the line 36 71, on the 
block Na, the thread may cover the point 38, and that the three 
points 71, 36, 38 may lie in a right line. Now draw first the 
front faces of the blocks before you take the side views. 


Block Ha. 


Place the point 66 on your paper two inches from the lower 
edge and about as far from the left. Place point 64 perpen- 
dicularly over 66. Place the point ¢ horizontally opposite 64 
and as far from 64 as 66 is. Place point 65 perpendicularly 
under ¢ and horizontally opposite 66. 


Block De. 


At point 46, on this block, judge whether 46 lies horizontally 
opposite 65 (on block Ha) and as far from 65 as 66. Does 
point 13 stand perpendicularly over 46, and horizontally oppo- 


site 2? Does point 14 lie horizontally opposite 13 .and as far 
again from 13 as 46? Does the point 47 stand perpendicularly 
under 14, and horizontally opposite 46? 


Block Fb. 


Does point 76 on this block lie as far from ¢ as the fourth 
part of the line 264? If this is the case, divide the line ¢ 64 
into four equal parts, and the point of division next to ¢ is 
point 76. 

Point 19. 

Does 19 stand perpendicularly over 76, and as far from 76 
as 64 fiom 66, or as ¢ from 65% Does point 20 lie horizon- 
tally opposite 19, and as far again from 19 as 76 is? Does 
point 77 stand perpendicularly under 20 ? 


Block Na. 


Does point 72.lie horizontally opposite 47, (upon block De.) 
and as far from 47 as 14 is? Does 71 lie horizontally opposite 
72, and as far from 72 as 47 (on block Dc)? Does 73° stand 
perpendicularly over 72, and horizontally opposite 20 (on block 
Fb)? And does 36 lie horizontally opposite 73, and perpen- 
dicularly over 71? 

When you have drawn the front views of these four blocks, 
find on 

Block Ha 
the perspective point 75. 

Hold the thread horizontally opposite 75, and see in what 
part it cuts the line 76 19, on block Fb. Divide the line 76 
19 upon your paper into just as many parts; and from the 
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lowest of these points of division draw horizontally to the left. 
Then hold the thread perpendicularly before 75, and judge in 
what part it cuts the line 64, ¢ Put this point of division on 
your paper, on line 64, ¢, and draw from it perpendicularly up- 
wards. Where the perpendicular line cuts the horizontal one 
tat is already drawn, is point 75. I need not say again that 
when you have found a perspective point, connect.it with other 
points by a line. 
Point v. 


Hold the thread horizontally before v, and judge in what part 
the thread cuts the line 6574. Mark this place on your paper, 
in the line 65 ¢, by a point, and draw from this point horizon- 
tally to the right. Now hold the thread perpendicularly before 
point v, and see in what part it cuts the line ¢, 13 on 76, 77 on 
block Fb. Mark this point of division on your paper, on the 
line between ¢ and 13, and draw perpendicularly down from it. 
Where this perpendicular, and the last drawn, horizontal, cut 
each other, is point v. 

Ihave told you in previous lessons that you must always 
keep your eye in the same place when you draw from natural 
objects. 'This you can easily do in this lesson, if, before you 
determine the distance of one perspective point, you first hold 
the thread perpendicularly before the line 36 71, on block Na. 
As soon as point 38 of this block is covered by the thread, 
if you hold your body and head straight, your eye is in the 
right position to see every point of this lesson. It is well to 
examine your position every time you look for a new point. 


Block Fb. 


To determine the point 78 on this block, hold the thread per- 
pendicularly before 78, and judge in what part it cuts the line 
‘7 14, on block De. Mark this point of division on your 
paper, on line 77 14, and draw from it perpendicularly up- 
wards. Now hold the thread horizontally opposite the point 
‘8, and see whether it lies in a horizontal line with 75, block 
Ha. When you have found this, draw quite lightly from 75 
horizontally to the right to the perpendicular just drawn. 
Where these two lines cut each other is point 78. 


Point o. 


In order to find 0, draw a perpendicular line upwards from 
78 till it is horizontally opposite 20. ‘Then hold the thread 
horizontally before 20 on the block, and see where it cuts the 
line 0 78, or how great a part of the block is above the thread, 
in proportion to the part below the thread. Into so many parts 
must you divide the line drawn perpendicularly from 78, and 
prolong it just so much as the part seen above the thread; at the 
end of this prolonged line is the point o. 

Point p. 

In order to determine the point p, hold the thread perpen- 
dicularly over p, and judge in what part it cuts the line 19 20, 
or what is its distance from ¢ (block Ha) in proportion to 
‘16. Mark this point of division upon your paper on the 
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line 19 20, or between ¢13. Now draw perpendicularly up- 
wards from it, and horizontally to the left from o. Where 
these two lines cut each other is point p. 


Block De. 


To determine point 2 on this block, hold the thread perpen- 
dicularly over m, and judge in what proportion it cuts the 
distance from 47 to 72. Mark this point of division on your 
paper horizontally opposite 47, between 47 and 72. Now bee 
from it perpendicularly upwards. Now hold the thread hori- 
zontally over m, and see whether m lies horizontally opposite v, 
(block Ha.) If this is the case, draw quite lightly on your 
paper from v, through De, to the perpendicular line already 
drawn. Where these two lines cut is the point 2. 


Point 1. 


You will find point 1, if you draw from 78 a horizontal line 
towards the right, and from » upwards a_ perpendicular. 
Where the two lines cut each other is point 1. 


Block Na. 


Point 80, on this block, may be found by holding the thread 
perpendicularly before 80, and observing in what part the 
thread cuts the line 73 36. Mark this point of division on your 
paper, on the line 73 36. Then hold the thread horizontally 


before 80, and see whether 80 lies horizontally opposite o, 
(block Fb.) If this is the case, draw from o horizontally till 
you are perpendicularly over the point of division placed 
in line 73 36. The end point of this horizontal line is the 
point 80. 

Point 38. 


In the beginning of this lesson you were told always to hold 
your head exactly so that you could see the three points 71, 
36 and 38 in a straight line. In order to find point 38 you 
need now only to draw perpendicularly upwards from 36, and 
horizontally from 80. Where these two lines cut each other is 
the point. 

Now you have completed the whole lesson. 


LESSON EIGHTH. 


Place before you H, D, N and F, as in the plate. Let Na 
stand so far from Ha that you can insert a cube between the 
two, and let the corner ~ (block De) stand perpendicularly 
over 75, (block Ha.) Let 38 (block Na) stand perpendicularly 
over 19, (block Fb.) When you have arranged them thus, 
place yourself so far to the right that when you hold the thread 
perpendicularly before line 20 77 (Fb) the point o shall be 
covered by the thread. 


Block Ha. 
Draw first the front face of Ha. Place 66 two inches from 


the lower, and as far from the left edge of the paper. 64 per- 
pendicularly over 66. Is ¢ horizontally opposite 64, and as fat 
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from 64as 66% Is 65 perpendicularly under ¢, and horizontally 


0 site 66 ? 
adi Point 75. 

To determine 75, hold the thread horizontally before 75, and 
see how many times the distance of the thread above 64 is con- 
tained in the line 64 66. Mark on the paper the place of the 
thread over 64 by a point, and draw from this point horizon- 
tally to the right. Hold the thread perpendicularly before 75, 
and see in what part it cuts the line 644 Mark this cutting 
point on line 64 2, and draw the perpendicular upwards. Where 
this perpendicular line cuts the horizontal, already drawn, is 
point 75. 

Point w. . 

To determine point «, draw from point 75 a horizontal line 
till it stands over ¢, ‘Then imagine, or even draw from the block 
upon the table a horizontal line from point 65. Now hold the 
thread perpendicularly before wu, and see where it cuts the line 
drawn or imagined upon the table, and what proportion it is of 
the distance of the thread from 65, on the line 65 66. Now 
divide the line 65 66 into the same number of parts, and place 
one such part horizontally to the right. From the end of it 
draw upwards perpendicularly, to the horizontal line drawn 
from 75. Where these two cut each other is the point w. 


‘Point v. 


To determine the point v, hold the thread horizontally before 
v,and see where it cuts the line #65. Make this point of 
division on your paper, on the line ¢ 65, and draw from it hori- 
zontally to the right, as far as to the perpendicular line drawn 
down from u. Where these two cut each other, is the point v. 


Block Db. 


To find point x, see whether it stands perpendicularly over 
‘5,and as far from 75 as u? And at the point 47 you have 
only to judge whether 47 lies horizontally opposite m, and as 
far from m as 75; or as.u from 75. “ 


Point 46. 


In order to determine 46, draw perpendicularly downwards 
from 47. Then hold the thread horizontally before 46, and see 
in what part it cuts the line 64 66, (Ha.) Mark this place on 
your paper on the line 64 66 by a point, and draw horizontally 
to the left from it. Where this horizontal line cuts the perpen- 
dicular, drawn down from 47, is point 46. 


Point 14. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 14, compare the per- 
pendicular distance of the thread from 47, with the line 47 n. 
For this you must actually see how far the thread may be seen 

orizontally over 47, and to do this you must stick a pin per- 
pendicularly in at point 47, and now see where the thread cuts 
this pin. Mark the place of the thread on your paper perpen- 
dicularly over 47 by a point, and draw horizontally to the right 
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from this point. ‘Then hold the thread perpendicularly before 
14, and see in what part the thread cuts the line 47 n. Mark 
this point of division on your paper in the line 47n. Draw 
from it perpendicularly upwards as far as to the horizontal line 
first drawn. Where both cut each other is point 14. 


Point 1. 


In order to strike point 1, draw a horizontal line to the right 
from 14 over n. Then hold the thread perpendicularly before 
1, and see in what part it cuts the line 75 wu, (Ha.) Mark this 
point of division on the paper, or line 75 wu, by a point, and 
draw from it perpendicularly upwards. Where this perpen- 
dicular line cuts the horizontal, drawn from 14, is point 1. 


Block Na. 


Is 72 on this block horizontally opposite v, (Ha) and as far 
from v as u is? For point 73, see whether it stands perpen- 
dicularly over 72 and horizontally opposite », (Db,) and for 
point 71, whether it lies horizontally opposite 72, and as far 
from 72 as u from v, (Block Ha.) Does 36 stand perpendicu- 
larly over 71, and horizontally opposite 73 ? 


Point 80. 


To determine 80, see, by means of the thread, whether 80 is 
seen horizontally opposite 1, that is, hold the thread horizon- 
tally over 80, and see whether 1 is covered by the thread. If 
it is so, then draw on your paper from 1 to the right horizon- 
tally over 73. Then hold your thread perpendicularly over 80, 
and see where it cuts the line 73 36. Mark upon your paper 
this place in line 73 36 by a point, and draw from this point 
upwards perpendicularly. Where this perpendicular line cuts 
the one drawn horizontally, is point 80. 


Point 38. 


In order to determine point 38, draw upon your paper from 
80 to the right, horizontally over the point 36. Then hold the 
thread perpendicularly before 38, and see how many times 
the distance of the thread from 71 is contained in the line 
71 72. Mark upon your paper the proper proportion hor- 
zontally opposite 71 by a point, and draw from it upwards 
perpendicularly to the line drawn horizontally from 80. Where 
these meet is found 38. 


Point 76. 


To determine point 76, hold the thread perpendicularly 
before 76, and see how many times the distance of the 
thread from 71 is contained in the line 71 72. Mark the place 


of the thread over 71 upon your paper with a point in the 
line 71 36, and draw from this to the right horizontally till you 
are perpendicularly under 38. At the end of this horizontal 
line, you have the point 76. 


Block Fb. 


For point 19 upon this block, you have merely to consider 
whether 19 lies in the middle of the line 38 37. For point 20, 
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whether it lies opposite 19 horizontally, and whether as far 
from 19 as 76 from 38. And for point 77, whether it stands 
perpendicularly under 20, and horizontally opposite 76. 

Point p. 

To determine point p, hold the thread horizontally before p, 
and see where it cuts the line 1938. Mark upon your paper 
the place of the thread in this line with a point, and draw from 
this point horizontally to the right. ‘Then hold the thread per- 
pendicularly before p, and see where it cuts the line 19 20. 
Mark this point of division upon your paper in the line 19 20, 
and draw from this upwards perpendicularly to the already 
drawn horizontal line. Where both meet is found point p. 


Point o. 


When point o is to be considered, it is to be seen whether 


it is opposite p horizontally, and over 20 perpendicularly. 
This lesson is now done. 





Feton Literature.—In the April number of Littell’s Mu- 
seum, 1842, there is an article copied from Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, which contains extracts from the sixth report of the 
Inspectors of prisons in England, which he presents as “ facts 
illustrative of the demoralizing effects of what may be called 
felon literature.’ He states, on the authority of this report, that 
avast number of boy malefactors were found, on examination, to 
have been first misled by such works, and above all, by witness- 
ing such theatrical performances as “‘ Jack Shepard.” He in- 
stances the examination of ten boys, in Liverpool, from the ages of 
fourteen to twenty, who all refer to this one fictitious representa- 
tion, especially on the stage, as being the commencing, and the 
continuous exciting cause, in their life of vice. He instances, also, 
the case of three others, under the sentence of transportation, in 
the Preston house of correction, whose cases, says the Inspector, 
are the more extraordinary, from their being in a respectable 
condition of life, far removed from want, residing with their 
parents or masters, and the sole motive of their committing the 
numerous robberies traced to them, appears to have been to 
emulate the exploits of Jack Shepard. One of these, a boy of 
eighteen, says, “‘I had just entered the fifth year of my appren- 
liceship, and was to receive seven shillings a week. I read 
Jack Shepard about five months before I began the robberies. 
I saw Jack Shepard ‘played twice. It excited in my mind an 
inclination to imitate him,—the part was well acted in the play. 
I ad how he got into places, and I had a wish to try if I could 
do the same.” These instances are quite sufficient to demon- 


Strate the reality and strength of the influence exerted by this 
class of fictions. 









Everything morally wrong, is intellectually absurd, and 
physically weak. 
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A SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE CATECHISM. 


BY OLIVER TEAL, ESQ., OF SYRACUSE. 


Question.—What are the names of four of the prominent 
blessings of man ? 

Answer.—Fear, Pain, Sickness and Death. 

Q.—How can Fear be a blessing ? 

A.—By forewarning us of dangers, thereby cautioning us 
not to violate God’s law. 

Q.—In what way does Pain prove a blessing to man ? 

A.—By notifying us, in language not to be misunderstood, 
that we have broken or are breaking God’s physical or organic 
laws, and that great damage awaits us, unless we repair the 
breach, and return to our duty. 

Q.—How is it possible that Sickness can be a blessing? 

A.—When we have disregarded the cautions of fear, and not 
obeyed the commands of pain, by ceasing to break, or by re- 
turning to a proper obedience to the laws which we have already 
broken, sickness, as a guardian, arrests us in our downward 
course, by taking away our appetites, and holding us in 
durance, in order that the recuperative energies of our system 
may recover from the injuries we have sustained by the viola- 
tion of God’s laws. 

Q.—In what way is Death, the king of terrors, our friend? 

A.—Death is our friend by returning our spirits to God who 
gave them, when by any means our bodies have become so 
debilitated by disease, or otherwise, that they cease to be longer 
suitable for our use, comfort or convenience, and that a longer 
continuance in the body would be a curse to us, and a nuisance 
to mankind. 

So that it may with truth be said, that Fear, Pain, Sickness 
and Death, are guardians which accompany man from his cra- 
dle to his grave, and that he could not part with the services of 
either without great loss and inconvenience; so that man has 
no reason to fear pain, sickness or death, but only to fear to 
break those laws which render their services necessary.— 
Western State Journal. 





Minp How you pont orr Decrmats.—In one of the Annual 
Reports of a school committee, in a certain town in New Eng- 
land, the average ages of the pupils are said to be as follows: 

In one school, 81.8 years. 
In another, 61.8 “ 
In a third, 63.4 “ 








How few things have any value which have not been either 
produced or modified by labor. 
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